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will take care that his services are not lost to
his party. The English political leader, beaten
in London or Lancashire, can appeal to a more
favourable electorate in Scotland or Wales. But
an American Representative, who had been ousted
from his seat for a Congressional district in Massa-
chusetts, could not find compensation by travelling
to Illinois or Colorado; nor could he even seek the
suffrages of another constituency in his own State.
The Constitution prohibits the former alternative;
and State law or established usage deprives him of
the latter, by prescribing that a member of Con-
gress must be resident in the district for which he
is elected.

The American custom is theoretically more
reasonable than our own; for, other considerations
apart, it does seem proper that the representative of
a locality should have local interests and ties. The
insistence on the local qualification in America may
be due, as Lord Brycu suggests, to the eighteenth-
century abuses of the English electoral system, under
which adventurers, unconnected with the district,
were sent down to a borough by influential patrons,
or allowed to buy the seat from the "freemen,"
Yet the American restriction keeps some eminent
men out of public life, and it prevents others from
obtaining that useful kind of authority which
is the result of long association with affairs.
Here, as elsewhere, we have been fortunate
enough to find that the defects and anomalies,
which scientific constitution-makers avoided, have
turned out to be valuable in practice. The earlier
years of American politicians have been devoted,
more often than is the case in Great Britain, to